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campaign further. Philip therefore again withdrew to the south in order
to make fresh preparation for another attack on the stubborn city in the
following year.

This took place in July and, owing to the treason of Duke Henry of
Limburg, was decisive. The latter, who was in command at Cologne,
instead of keeping his troops within the strongly fortified city, led them
out into the open country. Unprepared for the attack and hopelessly
outnumbered, they were overwhelmed by Henry of Kalden near the castle
of Wassenberg; the bulk of the army was killed or captured; Bruno, the
newly consecrated Archbishop of Cologne, was among the prisoners and
was thrown in chains into the castle of Trifels; Otto with Walram of
Limburg, who, unlike his father, remained loyal, escaped by devious paths
to Cologne. This was really the end. Further resistance was clearly
useless. Shortly after the battle the two kings had for the first time a
personal interview in Philip's camp between Bonn and Cologne; but Otto
still obstinately clung to his pretensions and nothing came of it. But if
Otto failed to realise that his cause was irretrievably lost, the people of
Cologne admitted it. An influential party in the town was favourable
to peace with the Hohenstaufen. Their town was practically in a state
of blockade; the Rhine and the principal roads leading to the city were
closed. The Duke of Brabant acted as mediator, and at Coblcnz on
11 November the preliminaries were agreed to. Philip was not vindictive,
for the terms which were finally settled in January 1207 were certainly
lenient. The main difficulty was what to do about Archbishop Adolf.
He had been excommunicated and deprived of his see by the Pope; he
had been thrown out of the city by the burghers; but he had made
himself extremely useful to Philip during the past two years, aud Philip
was therefore not prepared to sacrifice him in the moment of victory. It
was arranged that the citizens should use their influence with the Pope
on Adolfs behalf; but if the Pope would not restore him, they were to
accept a bishop of Philip's choosing. Before the capitulation Otto left
the city. He betook himself first to Brunswick, whence by the help of
Waldemar of Denmark early in 1207 he reached Ripen on the Schleswig
coast, and so to his uncle in England.

Innocent had done his best for Otto. But he had his own difficulties
to contend with in Italy. The weakness of his position in the lands he
had annexed, in Ancona and Spoleto, was revealed when in the autumn
of 1204 Lupold, the Hohenstaufen Archbishop of Mayence, had suddenly
appeared there with an armed force in the capacity of imperial legate.
Philip, flushed with the successes of that year, was, it seems, contemplating
an attempt to revive the imperial power in Italy. His legate passed
unmolested through Lombardy; for the Lombards had no desire to
interfere with the present state of things in Germany which gave them
the opportunity they needed to strengthen their political independence.
He was welcomed at Ferrara, at Ancona, and at Assisi, to the last of